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XII.—-Roman Landholding in Asta Minor 


THOMAS ROBERT SHANNON BROUGHTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


According to the usual explanation the imperial estates of Asia Minor were 
derived in large part directly from crown or temple lands. In this article a 
study of the evidence by regions and periods leads to the conclusion that in 
all parts of Asia Minor, and particularly in the provinces acquired under the 
republic, the development of the estates was in general more indirect and 
complicated and more gradual than this explanation allows, and that a 
large portion of the imperial land originated in Roman and native private 
estates which came to the emperors by confiscation and inheritance. 


The accepted explanation! of the development of the large 
imperial estates in Asia Minor has derived them very naturally 
and plausibly from the personal and crown lands of the Hellen- 
istic kings, with their villages of serfs and their semi-feudal 
military and noble possessors, and from the numerous temple- 
territories with their population of serfs. According to this 
explanation the Romans declared the lands which had been 
in the possession of the kings, both the personal and the crown 
property, to be public land of Rome, and followed the kings’ 
example in despoiling the temples; in Asia and Bithynia the 
extensive public lands which resulted were annexed by Antony, 
along with the proceeds of the proscriptions; the whole then 
passed to Augustus, and with the later additions of the royal 
lands of Galatia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, formed the 
basis of the large and numerous imperial domains of the late 
second and third centuries A.D. This theory presents a direct 

1W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (H.G.) (London, John 
Murray, 1890), 178-182; Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, Clarendon, 
1895-1897) (C.B.) 1, 1, 275-339; Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces (Aber- 
deen University Studies xx, 1906 (#.R.P.), 305-377; M. I. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Ge- 
schichte des römischen Kolonats,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 1 
(1910), (Kol.), 240-312; Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(Italian edition, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1933) (S.E.H.), esp. 299-306; ef. 


also Kornemann, s.v. Domänen, P.-W. Supplb. rv, 227-268, where other literature 
is cited. 
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and unified explanation beginning with conditions which are 
apparently true for Hellenistic times, but it seems to take 
insufficient account of gaps in our evidence, which is itself 
not free from ambiguity, and of the late appearance of the 
majority of the estates. Tenney Frank has questioned the 
first stage of the development in his study “ Dominium in Solo 
Provinciali,” ? in which he shows that the Romans may not 
have declared the crown lands ager publicus, and that they 
were more careful of temple rights than the Hellenistic kings. 
It seems well, therefore, to discuss Roman landholding in 
Asia Minor by regions and periods to see if a re-study of the 
evidence for particular regions and times will not necessitate 
some modification of the theory outlined above. We will 
begin with the Asiatic provinces of the republican period. 

Rostovtzeff has shown that the Attalid lands were very 
extensive and the crown lands probably much greater in 
amount than the personal property, but little can be actually 
identified. We hear of some estates confiscated by the last 
Attalid,* a house in Tralles which apparently became public 
property of the city,’ perhaps some land at Priene,® and besides 
these the Attalic land in the Chersonese.’ The personal 
estates, like the furniture,® undoubtedly becaine public prop- 
erty of Rome, and, if not very extensive, might easily disappear 
from view. But if the crown lands were also included we 
should expect traces of them to appear in one or both of two 
ways, either as large tracts of public land in Asia, or, if these 
had been sold for the benefit of the treasury like the public 
lands in Africa, in an immediate and very great increase in 

2 J.R.S. xviu (1927), 141-161. 

3 Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (Manchester, 
Univ. Press, 1923), 375-379. 

4 Ditt., O.G.I.S. 338; Cagnat, I.G.R.P. tv, 289; cf. Diod. xxx1x, 8; Just. 
XXXVI, 4. 

5 Vitr. 11, 8, 9; Pliny, N.H. xxxv, 172. 

6 Inschriften von Priene, 111, lines 112 ff.; and Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell. 


xxxIı (1907), 387 f. 
7 Cice. Agr. 1r, 50; ef. Livy xxxviii, 39; Diod. xxxni, 14; Strabo xi, 4, 2. 
8 Pliny, N.H. xxxi, 149; Varro. frag. 68. 
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Roman landholding in the subject portions of Asia, and in 
the disappearance of the large holdings of local magnates.’ 

Cicero’s list of public lands of Rome in his speech against 
Rullus '° affords a test of the first possibility. The Attalicus 
ager in the Chersonese is the only bit of public land he mentions 
in Asia, and the phrase does not inform us whether it was crown 
land or not. Since it was land occupied by Attalus II after 
it had been devastated by the Thracians it may well have 
been personal property. The first condition therefore is not 
met. There existed in 63 B.c. no Roman public land in Asia 
which can be certainly derived from the Attalid crown lands. 
Let us turn to the second possibility, which involves a general 
discussion of Roman private investment in Asiatic land. 

The activities of the tax-collectors soon became obnoxious 
because of their greed, and they probably soon began to lend 
sums of money to towns delinquent in their payments and to 
oppress them,” but evidence that Romans, whether members 
or non-members of the equestrian companies, were acquiring 
land in Asia before the Mithridatic wars is still to seek. 
The majority, moreover, of the so-called Romans who appear 
were South Italians whose citizenship was still very recent in 
88 B.C., who were acting as agents for the publicans or engaged 
in commerce on their own. Some of those who were perma- 
nent residents probably acquired land, but our only important 
example from Asia before the Mithridatic wars comes from 
the free and allied community of Chios.’* Only after Sulla 

9 Buckler and Robinson, Sardis (Leyden, Brill, 1932) vir, Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions, Part 1, No. 1, and see the literature there cited; cf. also Rostovtzeff 
in Camb. Anc. Hist. vi, 181-184; vii, 602-611. 

10 t1, 50; ef. r, 5. 

11 See note 7. 

12 Note the cases of Scaevola and Rutilius, P.-W., 1 Reihe, xvr, 437-439; u 
Reihe, 1, 1274-1276; cf. App. Mith. 62 on the wealth of the province before Sulla. 
Cicero, Manil. 19 refers to investments in the companies which collected the 
vectigalia, not investments in land. 

13 For the evidence see T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1933) 1, 256, 277 f.; cf. also Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants 


Italiens dans l'Orient hellénique (Paris, Boccard, 1919), 44-46, 238 ff. 
1 App. Müh. 46 f, 
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and fifty years after the formation of the province does 
evidence of much private investment come to light. The 
conditions of the civil wars had made investment in Italian 
land somewhat undesirable, but in Asia interest rates were 
high and both Sulla and Mithridates had combined to make 
capital necessary. Publicans, money-lenders, and other busi- 
ness men soon came flooding back to the province; we know of 
more than twenty-five communities of Romans there.” These 
and wealthy Romans at home lent large sums to communities 
and individuals, and the seizures of persons and properties 
which followed upon the defaults of the next few years caused 
dire distress.’ We find cases, too, of persons such as Hera- 
cleides of Temnus, and cities, like Salamis of Cyprus, that 
secured loans in Rome.” 

In such circumstances many Romans, resident and non- 
resident alike, began to acquire Asiatic properties, and a very 
considerable list of names can be made up from inscriptional 
and literary sources, especially from the letters and speeches 
of Cicero.'® Most of these persons are useless for our present 
purpose, since the manner in which they acquired their prop- 
erty cannot be discovered, but their number, and the number 
of the communities of Romans who were engaged in business 
leads to the conclusion that a great deal of property must have 
changed hands. In the following cases more details are known. 
Cicero’s friend, the banker Cluvius of Puteoli, had lent money, 
some of it on mortgages, to five free cities of Caria, Mylasa, 
Alabanda, Heracleia, Bargylia, and Caunus (Fam. xu, 56). 
Cicero suggests that, since the mortgage at Alabanda is past 
due, the property of the surety Philotas be handed over to 
Cluvius. Heracleides of Temnus (Flac. 46) borrowed money 
from the Fufii at Rome to purchase a Cymaean property 
owned by a member of the gens Maeculonia. Hermippus of 

15 Frank, op. cit. 1, 278, 342-346, 387-389, 392; Hatzfeld, op. cit. (note 13), 
90-142. 

16 Plut. Luc. 7 and 20; App. Mith. 83. 


17 Cie. Flac. 46; Att. v, 21, 10-13; v1, 1, 5-7; 2, 7-9. 
18 See note 15, 
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Temnus was his surety, and when Heracleides failed to pay, 
the agents of the Fufii exacted the funds from Hermippus in 
Temnus. L. Genucilius Curvus (Fam. xi, 53) had acquired 
land at Parium. He had probably foreclosed a mortgage, 
and been granted this right in order to take possession. These 
cases show how non-resident Romans were acquiring land. 
Among the residents a notable case was Appuleius Decianus 
(Flac. 51, 71) who had become owner of the property of 
Lysanias of Temnus after it had been pledged to him as 
security for a loan at high interest, and had acquired estates 
in the free city of Apollonis from the women-folk of a certain 
Amyntas by means of a fraudulent sale through a tutor 
he appointed. In the free and allied cities of Chios and 
Mitylene Roman holdings were so numerous that the pros- 
perity of the towns was endangered if the Romans were 
released from the local taxes and liturgies. Sulla at Chios 
and Caesar at Mitylene’* compelled them to take civic re- 
sponsibility. These are the cases we can localize and trace. 
Note that the greater part of the evidence refers to free and 
allied communities where there can be no question of Roman 
public land or extensive purchases of such land from the 
treasury. Even granting that documents are less likely to 
appear at a distance from the cities, the evidence we have 
indicates that these private holdings originated not in large 
tracts of Roman public land but in the course of ordinary 
business relations between private persons. 

Moreover, important native landowners apparently re- 
mained. Ramsay and others believe that the great native 
families have throughout been characteristic of the social 
system of Asia Minor,” and their view is confirmed by the 
number of native landowners whom we find under the empire. 
The prominent local magnates did not disappear as we should 
have expected if their lands had been declared public or could 


19 1.G.R.P. 1v, 943; 33. Cf. for Cos, ib. 1087; these landowners were probably 
established much earlier than Augustus. 
20 Ramsay, C.B. 1, 2, p. 419; E.R.P. 373. 
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have been purchased from the treasury by investors. The 
theory outlined above, therefore, is not confirmed by the 
republican evidence from Asia. 

The same is true of Bithynia. The term agri regti in Cicero’s 
list of public lands probably does not mean crown land, since 
the Macedonian properties mentioned in the same passage 
include only the former private holdings of the kings of 
Macedon. The extensive royal lands of the Pontic kings 
are not referred to later, so we must suppose that Pompey 
gave some to his new cities, and some to his client-kings, and 
that little became ager publicus. The presence of publicans 
in Pontus does not imply the existence of large areas of public 
land.2 In Cilicia likewise we hear only of some areas taken 
during the campaigns of Servilius Isauricus, the later history 
of which is not certainly known.” Roman commercial and 
business activity in Bithynia, Pontus, and Cilicia apparently 
followed the same lines as in Asia. 

We cannot be sure what changes resulted from the war 
between Pompey and Caesar. Roman citizens and provincials 
alike suffered from Pompey’s exactions,” so that little change 
in their relative condition is probable. Caesar’s need of 
money brought losses to the client-kings, and probably to 
many of Pompey’s supporters, yet we know only of Pythodorus 
of Tralles, who was fined two thousand talents. Such exac- 
tions must have caused forced sales but who bought or who 
could buy remains unknown. The Julian colonies may have 

2 See note 7. 

22 Caes. Bell. Alex. 41 and 70. 

23 Cie. Agr. 1, 5; u, 50. Cf. Ormerod, J.R.S. xi (1922), 35-56; and Camb. 
Anc. Hist. 1x, 355. It is possible that the ager Oroandicus (Orindicus) included 
the rich cinnabar mines about the shrine of the Meter Zizimmene, Ramsay, 
Klio xxu (1929), 375-383; Robinson, A.J.A. xxvn (1924), 444. If it was not 
sold it may well have come into the hands of Amyntas. One may also con- 
jecture that the Romans found sharing in the political life of Attaleia under 
Augustus were settled on the public land there, Supplementum Epigraphicum 


Graecum (S.E.G.) (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1923-) v1, 646. 


24 Caes. B.C. 111, 32. 
2 Cass. Dio xLu, 6, 9; Caes. Bell. Alex. xxxiv, 1; Strabo xiv, 1, 42. 
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taken up some public or confiscated lands. In Asia Minor, 
however, there was no such disturbance as was caused in 
Italy by the settlement of Caesar’s soldiers there. But after 
his death the exactions of Brutus and Cassius, the proscrip- 
tions, and the Antonian regime brought disturbance in full 
measure.’ The triumvirs were chiefly desirous of money to 
pay soldiers and to settle them in Italy, and therefore sold 
what land they could. In all probability much Asiatic land 
owned by prominent Romans was confiscated in the proscrip- 
tions, but since neither a bankrupt province (Augustus had 
to grant a general remission of debts to Asia ?*) nor suffering 
Romans could provide money to save properties or to buy 
them, some land must have remained in Antony’s possession. 
We must now see how far the evidence regarding Antony’s 
activities compels us to postulate the previous existence of 
large amounts of public land and how far it can be explained 
by confiscations of private holdings. 

The direct evidence consists in the relatively frequent occur- 
rence of the name Antonius in portions of Lydia, particularly 
in the Hermus and Cogamus valleys, where imperial estates 
are found in the second and third centuries.” In support of 
this have also been adduced the continuance of village organiza- 
tion in these areas, the early relationship of some of these 
villages to the emperors shown by a society of Caesariastae in 
one and an altar of Rome and Augustus in another, and the 
existence of chief officials termed brabeutae, a magistracy found 
elsewhere in villages believed to be situated upon imperial 

26 Sinope technically had been captured from Pharnaces; at Heracleia and 
Apameia he may have been adding to partially depopulated cities but other 
Romans were there before. We know of a strong Roman community at 
Lampsacus, and a Roman landowner at Parium before Caesar’s colony, Cic. 
Verr. 11, 1, 69; Fam. xii, 53; ef. Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 137. Since no mention is 
made of any settlement in the Chersonese, one might infer that the land there 
was no longer public; see note 68. 

27 Frank, Econ. Sur. 1, 340 f. 

28 Dio Chrys. ed. De Arnim, I, p. 239, Or. 31, 66. 


29 Rostovtzeff, Kol. 287-291. He emphasizes the importance of this evidence 
in his criticism of Frank, op. cit. (note 2) in S.E.H. 299, note 1. 
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estates.2° Leaving this subsidiary evidence to be discussed 
later, we turn to the Antonii. 

It is true that the Antonii seem proportionately more 
numerous in these regions of Lydia than elsewhere in Asia, 
and it is also remarkable, seeing that Antony had only ten 
years of effective control, that they are so numerous in com- 
parison with the Julii and the Claudii. The indices of Cagnat 
and Lafaye yield 21 Antonii from an area which includes 
Thyatira, Gordus, Philadelpheia, and points between in the 
Hermus and Cogamus valleys, and only 16 from Troas, Mysia, 
Phrygia, Aeolis, Ionia, and the large islands off the coast. 
The same indices yield 25 Julii for the same region as the 21 
Antonii. The addition of other Antonii gleaned from scat- 
tered publicaticns brings the total up to 27." Since discovery 
is so largely a matter of chance these results inay not be repre- 
sentative; on the other hand, if they are representative, why 
are there relatively so few Antonii in Phrygia, which was 
equally a region of large imperial estates? Furthermore, 
many of these Antonii were citizens of cities, and all were 
scattered over a period of three centuries. Gift of citizenship 
to a very few men could account for almost all. Very few are 
important for our study in view of their positions and dates. 
None claim to be Antonian freedmen or officials nor do any 
appear as imperial officials before Caracalla.” 

Near in date to Antony himself are the following persons: 
M. Antonius Lepidus of Thyatira, Asiarch in 2 B.c., a leading 
citizen of his city, and probably quite unconnected with the 
administration of the estates; ® a family, consisting of father, 
mother, and three children at Philadelpheia, 40 a.p., honored 


30 Ramsay, E.R.P. 308; Rostovtzeff, J. c. in note 29. 

31 J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, *‘ Bericht über eine zweite Reise in Lydien,” 
(K.P. 11), Denkschr. Akad. Wien (phil.-hist. Kl.) tiv, Abh. 2 (1911), (The first 
and the third of these reports published in tle same periodical, umm, Abh. 2 
(1910), and Lvi, Abh. 1. (1914), respectively, will be referred to as K.P. 1, 
and K.P. 11); Buresch, Aus Lydien, 37-42, No. 23; C.I.L. 11, 14192"; Buckler, 
J.H.S. xxxvii (1917), 90, No. 2. 

32 I.G.R.P. tv, 1204, 1213. 

33 J.G.R.P. tv, 1227; Buckler and Robinson, op. cit. note 9, No. 8. 
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by citizens of a village; the inscription does not mention what 
offices they held; ** Marcus Antonius of the village of Nisyra 
(11-12 a.p.), citizen of a village which honored a centurion 
for his favors to them and their fellow-villager; 3 M. Antonius 
Bagoas of the village of . . . szedda (first century A.D.), a 
native name in an area which the Persians had colonized, 
honored by the Greeks and resident Romans; ** two Antonii 
in the first century at Arpaly near Tyanollus, where imperial 
officials are found in the second; ?’ and an Antonia, wife of a 
slave of Domitian, at Gordus.2 ‘These names are reasonably 
good evidence that Antony gave grants of citizenship? but 
only two or three could have been Antonian freedmen or 
officials. The evidence of the Antonii is somewhat inconclu- 
sive. 

It is by no means true that villages must indicate the 
presence of large estates. They were the natural form of 
social organization of the native population wherever it 
was not strongly graecized. We find them in connection 
with temples and shrines,‘ on the territories of cities,*’ and 
as members of independent unions.” The lists compiled by 

4 1.G.R.P. 1v, 1615. 

35 Ib. 1375. 

3 Tb. 1357 = 1494. 

37 76. 1317 = C.I.L. ir, 141921, 

38 Jb, 1297; cf. 1296 = C.I.L. m1, 7102, a verna dispensator at Gordus late 
second or early third century. 

39 Note Brandis, Hermes urr (1897), 509-522, for an indication that Antony 
granted the privileges of citizenship rather gratuitously. 

40 Doru Kome: I.G.R.P. tv, 1371. Hiera Kome near Tralles: Le Bas and 
Waddington, Asie Mineure 11, 2, No. 1652. Hiera Kome—Hierocaesareia: 
Polyb. xvi, 1; xxxu, 25; Bull. Corr. Hell. x1 (1887), 81; Tac. Ann. 111, 62; Paus. 
v, 27, 5; Head, Hist. Num.2 631; Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Lydia, pp. lvii-lix, 
102-107; cf. [.G.R.P. 1v, 1304. 

41 Priene: Inschr. v. Pr. 3, lines 14-17; Ditt. O.G.I.S. 1, 1. Cyzicus: Plut. 
Luc. 9. Heracleia: Strabo x11, 3, 4; Posidonius, ap. Ath. v1, 263a. Apameia: 
Dio Chrys. ed. De Arnim, 1, p. 335, Or. 35, 14. 

4 Cilbiani: K.P. 111, 56-62; Head, Hist. Num?. 649 f.; Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins 
of Lydia, pp. xlv—xlviii, 62-67. Siblia: Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 221-228, argues 
that Siblia was an imperial estate; it issued coins under Augustus and Caracalla, 
Head, op. cit. 684 f.; Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Phrygia, pp. xciv, 380 f. Hyr- 
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Oehler and Swoboda contain many examples of villages which 
were not upon estates.” 

The altar of Rome and Augustus in the village of the 
Choriani near Hierocaesareia may celebrate merely the grant 
of city status to the latter by Augustus or Tiberius.“ The 
society of Caesariastae at Gök Kaya near Sardis * may be 
like an earlier society of Attalistae at Teos, or the cultores 
Augusti which Tacitus says 4” were organized in all households 
after the fashion of societies, and may be connected with the 
relief which Tiberius granted to Asia after the earthquake of 
17. The brabeutae, so far as we know, appear in Asia only 
as officers of religious societies and of native villages, a natural 
combination, since native organization in Asia was primarily 
religious. They are clearly officials of a religious society in 
the inscription mentioned above; in that of Hierocaesareia, 
however, mention of a prytanis makes it evident that they 
are officials of a village in a city territory.* If this be so it 
follows that they are not necessarily connected with estates, 
even when, as at Arpaly, imperial officials are found nearby.*” 
This would be true also of those at Coula, at Selindi, and at 
the Tekmoreian center in Galatia, where too we shall find 
reason to doubt their connection with estates. The bra- 
galeis: Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 126-130, 142, No. 29 = I.G.R.P. tv, 756, revised in 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua (M.A.M.A.) 1v, No. 315. Ramsay, J.H.S, 
L (1930), 283 asserts that this too was an imperial estate. But no officials are 
mentioned and the fact that Eumeneia was for long a military post may explain 
the few instances of Roman gentile names in the region; cf. Ritterling, J.R.S. 
xvIII (1927), 29-32; M.A.M.A. Iv, 328. 

48 P.-W. sax. Katoikoi xt, 1, 1-13; s.v. Kome, Supplb. tv, 961-973. 

4470.G.R.P. iv, 1304 = K.P. 1, No. 118; Tac. Ann. 11, 47; 111, 62; see note 40. 

5 LG.R.P. 1v, 1348 = Buresch, Aus Lydien, No. 6. Cf. K.P. 1, 13, Nos. 
22—24. 

4 Ditt. O.G.I.S. 1, 326. 

47 Ann. I, 73. 

18 .G.R.P. 1v, 1304. 

49 Buresch, op. cit. 38, No. 23; 1.G.R.P. iv, 1317. 

è Coula: K.P. 1, No. 183. Selindi: J.G.R.P. tv, 1497. Galatia: see notes 
120-125 and text. For general discussions of brabeutae, see K.P. 1, 56 and the 
literature cited there; Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1909), 371. 
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beutae, being both religious and administrative in character, 
were the natural officials for native villages, but they are no 
better evidence for large estates than the villages themselves. 

The indications, therefore, that Antony amassed huge do- 
mains in Asia are very slight indeed. The stories preserved 
in Plutarch and Strabo,” however, that the property of well- 
born people was given to scoundrels, or the house of a citizen 
of Magnesia to a cook, whatever their propagandist purpose, 
are based on the disturbances of the time. Many Romans 
owned property in Asia, many would presumably be affected 
by the proscriptions and the resultant confiscations, and many 
of these properties were probably situated in the Hermus and 
Cogamus valleys, the richest in Asia. Such a situation is 
sufficient to account for the few possible but untitled Antonian 
freedmen or new citizens whom we know. 

The disturbances caused by the second triumvirate did 
not impede the development of Roman landholding in Asia 
under Augustus and the Julio-Claudians. Friedlinder’s evi- 
dence ® shows that the practice of owning estates in the prov- 
inces of the empire continued to be characteristic of the Roman 
nobility. The ancestral Asiatic estates of Rubellius Plautus 
form a typical example. Roman nobles must also have 
acquired lands in the new province of Galatia; we know of 
the estates of the Sergii Paulli,* and Ramsay has inferred, 
from the uncertain evidence of the onomastic, the existence of 
holdings of Seneca too. What lands may have been acquired 
by others, who, like Lollius, used official command in the East 

51 Plut. Ant. 24; Strabo xiv, 1, 41. 

52 Sittengeschichte Roms? 1, 121 f. 

5 Tac. Ann. xiv, 22. See below on Livia and Agrippa. Ramsay supposes 
that there was property of the first wife of Claudius, Plautia Urgulanilla, in the 
Maeander valley near Dionysopolis (J.H.S. u [1930], 283), but the Quintus 


Plautius Ven[ustus?] of the inscription quoted does not call himself a freedman 
or hold an office. | 


54 Ramsay, J.R.S. xvi (1926), 202-207; Calder, Klio xxiv (1931), 59 f. 


Note also the estate of Appuleia Concordia near by, Calder, Class. Rev. XXII 
(1908), 215. 


55 J. R.S. xvi (1926), 205. 
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to add to their wealth we cannot know. Although more infor- 
mation regarding certain regions, that of Cibyra for example,5® 
would be especially valuable in explaining the development of 
large estates there, we cannot point to particular persons but 
only to the numerous and wealthy and prominent associations 
of resident Romans. 

These groups were important in the early empire, even 
though new conditions meant that quick and easy profits 
could not be wrung out of the provinces again, and that 
Romans and provincials would be better matched in cases of 
economic rivalry. Hatzfeld has presented the evidence which 
shows the general distribution of these associations in the 
provinces of Asia Minor, and how the individual members 
accommodated themselves to their neighbors, shared in the 
government of the towns, gave gifts and benefactions, and 
finally, as the townsmen themselves rose in status, became 
fully assimilated to them.*’ In this process many must have 
acquired land, but few definite items are preserved: the land 
which Vaccius Labeo gave to Cumae as a foundation,” and 
the apparent increase in the number of the Roman landowners 
in Cos.°? 

In this period another factor began to affect the situation. 
Leading men in the cities and towns of the provinces were 
gaining Roman citizenship, sparingly at first but with increas- 
ing frequency, and before the end of the first century were 
attaining equestrian and senatorial rank and high places in 
the public and the imperial service. As Asiatic examples we 
may cite the families of Zeno of Laodiceia,® Pythodorus of 


56 7.G.R.P. iv, 9 $905, 913, 916-919. 

5 Cf. Hatzfeld, cp. cit. (in note 18), 90-141, 148-174, and in part 11 note 
especially chapters 1 and 1v. The communities of Romans are found not only 
in large cities but in villages too, e.g. I.G.R.P. 1v, 1357. They were numerous 
in Bithynia, have left traces in fertile inland territories like Diacopene, Studia 
Pontica (Brussels, 1910) 111, 178 f., and are found at Gangra of Paphlagonia, 
Ditt. O.G.I.S. 11, 532. 

58 7.G.R.P. iv, 1302. 

» Hatzfeld, op. cit. (in note 13), 99 f., 151-153; I.G.R.P. 1v, 1087. 

60 Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 42-46, gives a history of this family; cf. Dessau, Eph. 
Epig. 1x ,691-696, and Tarn in Camb. Anc. Hist. x, 112. 
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Tralles, and C. Antius Quadratus of Pergamum.® A large 
proportion of these were landowners; we have notices of the 
estate of Chaeremo,® probably the son of Pythodorus of 
Tralles, of the properties of the family of Dio Chrysostom, 
and the wealth, probably in good part in land, of Cassius 
Asclepiodotus,® one of the richest men of Bithynia under Nero. 
Influential local magnates were characteristic of the social 
system of Asia Minor, and the feudal lords of Galatia and 
Cappadocia show the same characteristic in a more primitive 
form.® As the provincial aristocracy rose in importance they 
became equally liable to the duties, services, and dangers which 
beset the Roman nobles under needy or brutal emperors, and 
their lands became more obvious marks for confiscation. It 
is not without significance that it is in the late second and 
early third centuries, when this development was reaching 
its fulfilment, that the large imperial estates come to light. 

On the other hand there is no indication that Augustus 
owned huge tracts of land in Asia. A single procurator is 
known and he probably possessed an authority similar to that 
of Lucilius Capito under Tiberius.®” Augustus also acquired 
land in the Thracian Chersonese by inheritance from Agrippa. 
How Agrippa gained possession of this piece of former public 
land we can only guess, or, like Dio, admit our ignorance, but 

& Ditt. Syll.3 11, 741; Cic. Flac. 52; Strabo xiv, 1, 42; cf. xu, 8, 16, on the 
wealth of Hiero of Laodiceia. | 

& Prosop. Imp. Rom. 11, 209, No. 338; ef. Weber, Abh. Preuss. Akad. (1932), 
No. 5, pp. 40 f., 57-95, and especially on his estates, p. 62, notes 19, 21, 22, 27; 
p. 66; I.G.R.P. Iv, 1377, a familia at Thermae Theseos of Moccadene, and the 
conjecture on his estates at Laodiceia Combusta in M.A.M.A.1, No. 24. Cf. 
also Von Premerstein, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. 1934, Heft 3, 1-87. 

63 Agathias 11, 17; cf. Mommsen, Res Gestae? 159 f. 

64 Ed. De Arnim. 1, 77—79, Or. 46, 7-12. 

6 Tac. Ann. xvi, 33, 1; Cass. Dio LXII, 26, 1 f. 

6 On other landowners besides Amyntas in Galatia, Strabo xu, 6, 1. On 
Cappadocia see Gwatkin, ‘‘Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratoriat Province,” 
Univ. of Missouri Studies v (1930), No. 4, pp. 16-20; Rostovtzeff, Kol. 254-256; 


282. . On local landowners in Asia in general, see Rostovtzeff, S.E.H. 303, note 4. 
8? Pompeius Macer, Strabo xiii, 2, 3; Tac. Ann. Iv, 25; Cass. Dio tvu, 23. 
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it remained imperial property from that time on.®8 Agrippa 
may also have owned the famous quarries of Synnadic marble; 
this is, however, a somewhat unwarranted inference from the 
finding of part of his name on a broken block of Phrygian 
marble at Rome.® Livia had property in the region of 
Thyatira sufficient in amount to continue as a unit when 
passed on by inheritance.” 

The annexation of Galatia added much to the imperial 
estates. The Galatian kings had been known as good hus- 
bandmen, and their lands, except for inner Paphlagonia, had 
become the property of Amyntas. Strabo (xu, 6, 1) mentions 
the three hundred flocks of sheep of Amyntas in Lycaonia, 
and his operations against the Pisidian mountaineers had 
probably added to his lands.” Furthermore, he had despoiled 
the temple of Men Ascaeus at Pisidian Antioch of its revenues 
and lands.” To all this Augustus was the successor, and in 
all probability the heir. Such a succession agrees well with 


68 Cass. Dio tiv, 29. There was property in the Chersonese involved in the 
accounts of Philotimus which Cicero so urgently asked Atticus to examine in 
51 B.c.; Att. vi, 1, 19; v1, 5, 2; ef. Haywood, A.J.P. (1933), 66 f. It may be that 
Atticus was interested in this property which either he (or Milo) may have 
bought from the state. If so, it came to Agrippa through his marriage with 
Atticus’ daughter. Since no mention is made of her before Agrippa’s second 
marriage in 28 she had probably died, cf. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa (Geneva, 
W. F. Humphrey, 1933), 71. C.LE. 11, 7380 (Claudius), 726 (Trajan). 

69 C.I.L. xv, 988; Fiehn, s.v. Steinbruch, P.-W. zweite Reihe, 111, 2278 f. and 
literature cited there. 

707.G.R.P. tv, 1204, 1213; ef. Hirschfeld, Kaiserl. Verwaltungsbeamten 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1905), 26, note 1, on the property Livia gained through 
inheritances; also Kleine Schriften (Berlin, Weidman, 1913), 520, 554, 565; 
and Willrich, Livia (Leipzig, Teubner, 1911), 71-76. 

71 Strabo xır, 6, 3-5; xiv, 5, 6; Cass. Dio Lit, 26, 3. 

72 This seems to be the best explanation of Strabo xu, 8, 14. The Romans 
were rather chary of despoiling shrines themselves (cf. Agrim. Rom., ed. Thulin, 
p. 48; Strabo xiv, 1, 26; Ditt. O.G.I.S. 11, 440; Inschr. v. Priene, No, 111, lines 
112-148: I.G.R.P. iv, 1211; Ditt. O.G.7.S. u, 502) but Augustus was glad to 
profit as in Egypt by another’s sacrilege, Cass. Dio 11, 5 and 17; see below, note 
133 and text. On Augustus as the heir of Amyntas, Strabo, xu, 8, 14; Cass. Dio 
Lu, 26, 3; ef. Hülsen, Rém. Mitte. 111 (1888), 208-232; and C.I.L. v1, 4035, 8738, 
8894, 10395; and Anderson, Camb. Anc. Hist. x, 271. His family, however, 
were provided for, I.G.R.P. 111, 157. nox 
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the theory outlined above, and provides a plausible explana- 
tion of the land available for his Pisidian colonies, as well as 
for later imperial estates. Even so, much remains unex- 
plained; for Amyntas’ territory probably did not include the 
region of the supposed estates near Cibyra, nor those at 
Tembrion and Eulandra in Phrygia; indubitable evidence of 
imperial holdings in Galatia is late, and private holdings are 
found among them. 

As other client kingdoms were annexed the royal lands came 
under the imperial administration. Gwatkin has listed what 
is known of the royal lands of Cappadocia annexed by Tiberius 
in 17. They included good grazing lands for horses and good 
mines and yielded a revenue sufficient to permit a reduction 
both of the dues which the feudal lords had paid under the 
kings and of the one per cent sales tax over the whole empire.” 

The inheritance of Augustus from Agrippa (he received 
inheritances from many others”), and the claim which Tiberius 
laid to the property of Sejanus” provide examples of the 
means by which the imperial properties continued to grow 
under subsequent emperors. The effects of this process must 
have become important by the time of Nero, who was the 
sole heir of all the Julio-Claudian properties, and who added 
greatly to his holdings by the numerous confiscations under 
his rule.” With his reign comes the first definite piece of 
inscriptional evidence. The procurator and the legate of 
Galatia marked the boundary between the city of Sagalassus 
and a village of Nero named Tymbrianassus.”” There is no 
evidence that the estate had been Galatian royal land, and 
the need of marking the boundaries might possibly imply that 

Strabo xi, 2, 6; 2, 10; 2, 8; Tac. Ann. 11, 42 and 56; Gwatkin, op. cit. (in 
note 66), 18-22. 

74 Suet. Aug. 101; Cass. Dio Lvi, 32; ef. Hirschfeld, Ki. Schr. 516-575. 

% Tac. Ann. vi, 2. 

% Tac. Ann. xiv, 22 and 57-60; Pliny, N.H. xvi, 35; Tac. Ann. XVI, 33; 
Cass. Dio LXII, 26, 1 f.; for imperial officials in Asia, cf. Hirschfeld, op. cit. 
(in note 74), 561 f.; I.G.R.P. 1v, 957, 1179, 1331. 

7 I.G.R.P. 11, 335. 
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Nero had recently acquired it. If Dessau is right in assigning 
a first-century date to a boundary stone from Baradis nearby, 
it must be associated with this estate.’® 

It is probable that a reorganization of the dominial adminis- 
tration became necessary under the Flavians when the holdings 
of Nero had become fiscal lands, and we may plausibly date 
from them the commencement of the organization of the 
domain lands into the regions with regional treasuries and 
offices 7? which we find in the course of the second and third 
centuries in Asia at Gordus, Thyatira, Philadelpheia, Aphro- 
disias, and perhaps at Pergamum; and outside of the province 
of Asia at Oenoanda of Lycia, at Antioch, and at Laodiceia 
Combusta.®° Others still are known for the Byzantine period 
from Hierocles’ list. The importance of the Phrygian marble 
quarries led to the establishment of an office at Synnada. 
There was a special procurator of Phrygia under Marcus 
Aurelius, who dealt at times with matters pertaining to land.” 
Our evidence, therefore, for extensive imperial estates begins 
in the second century. This evidence too has been unduly 
strained in a number of instances. 

When Hadrian refounded Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis he 
gave the city “the revenues (réAn) from the land (xwpas),”’ 
and both the proconsul and the procurator of Asia were inter- 

78 C.I.L. 11, 6882; Dessau, Gesch. d. Kaiserzeit 11, 2, p. 611. The dispensator 
of Nero at Patara was probably connected with the annona, C.I.L. m1, 12131 
(note the granaries at Myra under Hadrian, 7b. 6738), and the one at Synnada 


with the management of the quarries at Docimium, M.A.M.A. 1v, No. 53 
= J.G.R.P. tv, 710. 

79 The terms tractus and regio as used in Pliny’s Natural History or in his 
Augustan source did not have their later technical meaning of larger and smaller 
subdivisions, respectively, in the organization of the imperial estates; conse- 
quently such terms as the Tractus Cyllanicus, Tractus Oroandicus, Regio 
Milesia, Apamena, Eumenetica, Hyrgaletici Campi, etc. may be disregarded. 

80 Cf, Hirschfeld, Ki. Schr. 561-567; Rostovtzeff, Kol, 291, note 2; and article 
Fiscus in Diz. Epig. v, 100-102, where most of the evidence is listed. Note as 
a correction Pergamum, J.G.R.P. iv, 333, an arcarius but probably of the pro- 
curator of Lower Moesia, early 2nd century; and in addition Antioch, Calder, 
J.R.S. u, 1912, 80-83, 3rd century med. and Laodiceia, M.A.M.A. 1, xiii f. 

81 Hirschfeld, Al. Schr. 564. 
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ested in the transaction.” It has been assumed that the city 
was founded upon fiscal land, but the mention of the property 
of Tiberius Claudius Socrates within the town makes it appa- 
rent that the land was not wholly so. The true interpretation 
may be that the revenues from some fiscal land in the neigh- 
borhood were diverted to support the struggling finances of 
the newly founded city. The proconsul was interested as 
the overseer of the municipal finances, the procurator because 
of the diversion of imperial funds. 

The foundations of Hadrian in Mysia Abbrettene * likewise 
provide no proof of the existence of huge tracts of fiscal or 
patrimonial land there. The development of the adjacent 
region of Mysia Abbaitis affords an instructive analogy. 
During the early republic Abbaitis was a union of villages or 
forts with a common coinage. Later the union was dissolved 
and in its place we find in the early empire a number of sepa- 
rate towns, Ancyra, Synaus, and possibly Cadi. Abbrettene 
probably evolved in the same way but more slowly since it 
was a rougher and more backward region.® It is no more 
necessary to assume that Hadrian alienated fiscal or public 
lands in Asia to support his foundations than in Africa.2” In 
both provinces it was his policy to give recognition to the 

82 7.G.R.P. 1v, 1156; on this and other Hadrianic foundations, cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Kol, 294, note 2; Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrians 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1907), 136-138. Since Stratoniceia was destroyed in the 
war with Aristonicus it is possible that it became public land but improbable 
that it remained public until the 2d century a.p.; cf. Class. Phil. xxix (1934), 
232-234. On properties of Livia at Thyatira; see note 70. 

83 Hadrian diverted 3,000,000 HS of Asiatic revenue to aid the city of Troas 
in building an aqueduct, Philostr. Vit. Soph. p. 548, on Herodes Atticus. 

84 Hadrianutherae, Hadriani, Hadrianeia, Cass. Dio Ix, 10; Script. Hist. 
Aug., Had. 21; Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Mysia, 72-76; Head, Hist. Num.2 528. 

85 Holleaux, Rev. Et. Anc. XXI (1919), 2, lines 14-20; C.I.L. 2, 743; I.G.R.P. 
Iv, 555 f.; Head, Hist. Num.2 663; Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Mysia, 1; Coins of 
Phrygia, xx f., xxix—xxxi, xlii—xliv, xcvi f, 1 f., 58-68, 116-128, 387-391. 


— 8 Cf, Strabo xu, 8, 9; Luc. Alex. 2 respectively, on the brigands Cleon and 
Tilliborus. 


87 Cf. Broughton, Romanization of Africa Proconsularis (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins, 1929), 146, 149. 
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degree of development of the region concerned, and to en- 
courage the growth of cities. 

Before discussing the estates at Aga Bey Köi in Lydia and 
those at Eulandra and Tembrion in Phrygia let us turn to 
the important Cibyratic and Galatian groups, and first of all 
to those of Ormela and Alastus, whence come the documents 
which have been considered our most important evidence for 
the organization of the imperial properties in Asia Minor. 
This region probably belonged to Cibyra, for the era used 
begins with 25 a.D., and the milestones are numbered from 
that city. The three Ormelian estates °° have been con- 
sidered imperial for the following reasons: first, because the 
possessors, Faustina Ummidia Cornificia, niece of Marcus 
Aurelius, and her heirs, including Annia Aurelia Faustina, the 
wife of Elagabalus, were close to the imperial purple; second, 
because the estates were administered by the procurator, 
actores and conductores characteristic of the well-known im- 
perial estates in Africa; and third, because the inhabitants 
were grouped in a sacral association with an assembly (öxħos) 
and leaders (rpodyovres) such as have been found upon imperial 
estates elsewhere. In support of a theory deriving them from 
Pergamene royal land it is pointed out that in this region the 
territory of Milyas had once been Pergamene,” and that 
Hierocles refers to them as the Milyadic Estates. This group 
of indications, at first sight overwhelming, seems less so upon 
analysis. 

It is possible that the territory of Milyas did not include 
these estates, in which case they were Cibyratic all the while. 
Moreover, the territory of Milyas was not occupied by the 


88 7.G.R.P. tv, 889, 891, 897. 

89 Tb, 924 f. 

90 The pertinent inscriptions have been published by Sterrett, An Epigraph- 
ical Journey (Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 11, 
1888), Nos. 38-76; published in part and discussed by Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 278- 
295; ef. also I.G.R.P. 1v, 887-893. 

2 Livy xxxvii, 39; Polyb. xx1, 45; Hierocles, ed. Burckhardt, p. 25, 
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Romans in 133% and perhaps not until the annexation of 
Cibyra in 84. This interval between Pergamene and Roman 
jurisdiction precluded any direct development of Pergamene 
royal land, if such existed, to Roman public land. Further- 
more, the indications that this region was Cibyratic tend to 
exclude the possibility that it became royal land of the king of 
Galatia.” If the lands had recently been imperial % or were 
recently sold or given to members of the imperial family it is 
odd that the inscriptions nowhere include even the usual 
prayer for the health and continuance of the emperor. The 
fact that the possessors were relatives of Marcus Aurelius 
does not prove that they were recipients of his generosity at 
public expense, an especially unlikely possibility when he was 
selling his household treasures to secure military funds. There 
is no reason why Faustina might not have inherited this prop- 
erty from her father, M. Ummidius Quadratus, who was an 
important person in Asia as well as a scion of a wealthy and 
prominent senatorial family.” As for the sacral associations 
we have seen above and shall see later that they are rather 
doubtful evidence for imperial estates.°® Our decision regard- 
ing the character of these estates must therefore be based 
chiefly upon the officials that we find. 

A procurator, unless he is a procurator Augusti, is no proof 
of imperial possession, for at all periods private persons too 
had their procurators. The Theodosian Code yields an im- 

% Strabo xu, 8, 5; xiv, 3, 9; I.G.R.P. 1v, 880 = C.I.L. 11, 7177, a milestone 
of Manius Aquillius at Tacina, was probably close to the boundary of 130 B.c., 
cf. Ramsay, C.B.1, 1, 296. 

9 Cf. Zeitsch. f. Numismatik 1 (1874), 330 f.; if Imhoof-Blumer is correct in 
reading Amyntas instead of Moagetes on these coins of Cibyra it is possible 
that the Galatian kingdom did include this city. Head makes no reference to 
them, and without further evidence it seems improbable. 

% Ramsay (C.B. 1, 1, 284 f.) identifies the Hadriana of the list of bishoprics of 
the Council of 458 with these estates. But the title Hadriana more probably 
belonged to a town, and the name is not found in Hierocles. There were many 
estates affected by the Lex Hadriana de Rudibus Agris which did not take the 
name. 


% Prosop. Imp. Rom. 111, 469, No. 601. 
% Cf. notes 45-50 and text, 120-125 and text. 
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portant passage regarding senatorial estates which seems rele- 
vant here (vr, 2, 11): all senators who reside in the most 
sacred city, even though they have possessions in distant and 
separate provinces, shall pay the aurum oblaticium in the city, 
according as their returns are brought to the city by their 
procurators and agents. Owing to the small size of ordinary 
private properties, procurators of private persons are rare in 
the inscriptions but we have at least two other instances in 
Asia Minor, one at Ancvra, and one at Lyrboton Kome in 
Pamphylia.” Actores are regularly managers of private es- 
tates, not only in the passage of the Theodosian Code quoted 
above, but in numerous inscriptions as well, and a large 
estate might conceivably require several, as in the present 
instance.° The names neither of the procurator nor of the 
actores give any good indication of their status. The former 
is evidently not a knight, and yet knights were usually placed 
in charge of large imperial properties. The conductores seem 
better evidence because of African analogies. But Carcopino 
has shown that in Africa the system of conductores, who 
farmed part of an estate themselves and collected the rents 
of the tenants, was equally applicable to other than imperial 
domains, since it was founded upon the necessities of a rural 
economy where marketing was difficult and money rare. An 
inscription found near Mascula of Numidia proves the actual 
application of this system to a senatorial estate in the third 
century: in his praediis privatis . . . vectigalia locantur.” 

97 Procurators of Caerellia, Cice. Fam. xu, 72; Ancyra, C.L. m, 265; 
Lyrboton Kome, Keil, Jahreshefte xxn (1926), Beibl. p. 91. 

9 Examples in Asia Minor are: J.G.R.P. 1v, 186 at Zeleia (corrected by 
Rostovtzeff, S.E.H. 303, note 4); Forsch. Ephesos 11, No. 83, of Flavius Da- 
mianus of Ephesus; C.J.G. 2831, of a senator, Ti. Claudius Attalus of Aphro- 
disias; Bull. Corr. Hell. v (1881), 346, cf. Ath. Mitteil. xxt (1896), 112, note 1, 
of C. Julius Philippus of Tralles; J.G.R.P. ur, 1434, at Cytorus; ib. Iv, 152, at 
Cyzicus; 778, 795, at Apameia; 1576, of a lady of consular family at Teos; cf. 
Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell. tir (1928), 414. 

9 Ann. Epig. 1894, 84; cf. Carcopino, Rev. Et. Anc. xxiv (1922), 28 f., and 
Hirschfeld, Kaiserl. Verwaltungsbeamten, 129, note 4; Ins. lat. Afr. (Paris, 


Leroux, 1923), No. 568; Ins. lat. Algér. (Paris, Champion, 1922) 1, Nos. 285, 
568, 3992. 
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If African information is to be used to explain the imperial 
estates in Asia it must be admitted for those of senators too. 
The Ormelian conductores may therefore belong to a large 
senatorial estate and do not indicate that it was or had been 
imperial property. 

The size and population of these estates make no difficulty, 
for large villages on private estates were not uncommon.) 
We find on a private estate at Coula of Lydia a village which 
the proconsul permitted to hold a monthly fair.'" No infer- 
ences can be drawn from the mention of zpodyovres in the 
Ormelian villages, for they do not recur except at Apollonia 
and Seleuceia Sidera on inscriptions no longer in their original 
places.’ Our discussion of the Ormelian estates indicates 
that they were senatorial rather than imperial properties and 
affords no good evidence that they had ever been public or 
fiscal land. 

The case for imperial ownership of the adjacent estate of 
Alastus'® is based upon the mention of conductores, of 
gendarmes (zapadvAaxtrat), of estate guards (épotAaxes), and 
of “topor about Alastus,” topoi in this connection being sup- 
posed to mean “estates.” One of the conductores, however, 
suits the hypothesis that this was a large private estate even 
better than those at Ormela, for he was a freedman of the M. 
Calpurnius Longus who has been considered, although he had 
no title, the imperial procurator. The supposition that Longus 
was the owner receives additional support from the appearance 
of his slave as oeconomus. Since the paraphylacitae were 
Pergamene police, they were thought to prove the continuity 
of development of these estates from Pergamene times; !% 


100 Corp. Agrim. ed. Thulin, p. 45; ef. for Africa, Broughton, op. cit. (in note 
87), 173 and 198. 

101 7.G.R.P. tv, 1381; perhaps another instance, No. 1492, at Kasaba. 

102 Sterrett, Epig. Jour. No. 89; Wolfe Expedition (Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens 111, Boston, 1888), No. 465. 

103 Sterrett, Epig. Jour. Nos. 78 f.; Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 307 f., 321, Nos. 113- 
116; I.G.R.P. 1v, 894-897. 

104 The paraphylacitae are found at Pergamum and phylacitae at Eriza in the 
2d century B.c.; Ditt. O.G.J.S. 1, 338, 238; cf. Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 256; Hirschfeld, 
Kl. Schr. 600-602. 
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but the inscription which mentions them has no reference 
whatever to the estates, and therefore proves only that there 
were some police in that region, which, since it lay near the 
Pisidian mountains and the Pamphylian passes, was sure to 
require defence in any case. The estate guards, who were 
indubitably connected with the estates, could even be the 
slave property of a private owner, for in a passage of the Digest 
which discusses legacies of estates with stock and implements 
the question is raised whether estate guards are part of the 
stock or not.! Moreover, the following passage from an 
inscription of Lyrboton Kome of Pamphylia ' shows that 
“estates” is not the only possible meaning of topor: “I be- 
queath to my mother for the duration of her life a farm in the 
topos of Baios, and six hundred olive trees, some layers and 
some fruit-bearing, in the topos called Three Olive-trees, and 
in the other topos called By Callicles’ Armax.” It seems 
clear that topos must mean a subdivision of the village terri- 
tory, within which private properties could lie. Similarly, 
at Philadelpheon Kome in Lydia there is mention of common 
land of the village “within its own boundaries in the topos 
called Agathon’s Byre.’’ 1° The topoi of Alastus, therefore, 
may be merely the subdivisions of the native village and not 
estates at all. The presence of the conductor, however, shows 
that there was an estate which probably included several 
topoi. There is no evidence that it was imperial; on the con- 
trary there is some indication that Calpurnius Longus was the 
actual owner.°’ The fact that this region appears to be 
listed as imperial estates in Hierocles is no proof that it was 


10 Digest XXXII, 7, 12, 5. Note another possible horophylax, Sterrett, 
Epig. Jour. No. 65 = Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, 306, No. 104. 

106 Keil, Jahreshefte xx, 1926, Beibl. p. 94. The village lay a short dis- 
tance north of Attaleia, probably within the territory of Perga; cf. Heberdey, 
Termessische Studien (Vienna, 1932). 


107 Ditt. O.G.I.S. 488. 
108 The xara rórov picOwris ToD xwpiov, of 1.G.R.P. 1v, 927, and Ramsay, C.B. 


1, 1, 272 f., Nos. 192 f. at Lagbe need not be connected with an imperial estate. 
Note that this estate was leased by topoi. 
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so in the third century. The Ormelian estates were still in 
private hands in 280.'° 

We may now consider the supposed imperial estate at 
Pogla of Pisidia situated somewhat to the eastward of the 
Cibyratic group. The most important text is an inscription 
of the late second century,”°® the pertinent portion of which 
may be translated as follows: “To Publius Caelius Lucianus, 
who . . . distributed gifts to the councillors, assemblymen, 
and all the citizens during the period of the polis (éreow 
moXtteias), built public works for the city, was judge of the 
courts of the topoi (roma îĉkaorhpia kpeivovra) during the period 
of the koinon (éreow xowwvias), and forwarded grain supplies 
(ävvwva) to the people of Alexandria.” According to Ros- 
tovtzeff’s interpretation, which has been generally accepted 
save for a dissentient voice from Hirschfeld, the topo were 
imperial estates, the koinon a union of Anatolian villages upon 
those estates, which was afterwards granted city status, and 
the grain supplies the grain collected from the share-rents of 
the tenants; Lucianus was the conductor whose local im- 
portance had made him also a judge of disputes among the 
tenants. It has been shown above that topor may mean 
subdivisions of a village area, in which case the courts of the 
topo. would be the tribunals held within these subdivisions. 
The contrast between the period of the polis and the period 
of the koinon undoubtedly shows that the latter was an 
earlier stage in the development of the community. The 
question is, however, does it prove the presence of an imperial 
estate? It is true that the villages upon imperial estates, for 
example Tembrion,’” did form quasi-municipal unions or 
leagues, but Anatolian villages did so elsewhere in connections 
where there can be no question of imperial estates. These 

109 7 G.R.P. 1v, 893. 

10 7.G.R.P. 111, 409. 

11 Rostovtzeff, Jahreshefte 1v, 1901, Beibl. pp. 37-46; Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. 


563, note 5. 
12 7.G.R.P. iv, 598 = C.I.L. 111, 14191. 
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unions cut across the lines of city territories; '' they formed 
independent groups, sometimes tribal in character,'’* out of 
which. cities later developed.” Many other examples from 
different regions of Asia Minor may be mentioned,” but the 
cases of Siblia and Sebaste are particularly striking. Siblia 
remained settled in villages after it became a city under 
Augustus, and Sebaste was a city formed by Augustus from 
a group of villages. Conversely, the kornon of the Hyrgaleis 11” 
near Dionysopolis was probably an independent union of 
villages which never achieved city status. Many of the komo- 
poleis mentioned in Strabo were probably of the same type. 
Such unions were a natural and usual form of organization in 
Anatolia and give no proof of the presence of imperial estates. 
In the absence, therefore, of specific evidence of these we may 
reasonably conclude that the koinon of Pogla "8 resembled the 
unions described above, and that we witness here the rise of 
such a union to city status. The forwarding of grain will 
then have been performed by Lucianus as a liturgy. Pogla 
lay near the road to Attaleia in a region of good grain lands. 
The duty of transporting grain at the demand of the emperor 
became in the third century a necessary burden upon both 
individuals and cities, but in the second was still a voluntary 
liturgy often undertaken by leading citizens of towns near 
main roads.!!° 


113 Chrysaorians, Strabo xiv, 2, 25; Ditt. O.G.I.S. 1, 234, line 12. Tarmiani, 
Michel, Rec. inscr. grecques 1188-1190. Telmissians, 2b. 459. 

14 Moceadeni, J.G.R.P. tv, 615 and 1377; Ramsay, C.B. 1, 2, 599 and 664. 
Moxeani, J.G.R.P. tv, 664; Ramsay, C.B. 1, 2, 631-634; Head, Hist. Num?. 671 
and 685. 

uš Caystriani, Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Lydia, xliii f., 60 f.; Head, op. cit. 649. 
Cilbiani, Head, l. c.; K.P. 111, 56-62. Abbaitae, see note 85. 

6 Heptakomitai in Pontus, Strabo xu, 3, 18. Pentademitai in Lydia, Ptol. 
v, 2, 15. Tricomia in Lydia, J.G.R.P. tv, 1367; ef. K.P. 1, 65. Girindi near 
Ancyra, I.G.R.P. 11, 154; C.I.L. 1, 282. 

n? See note 42. J.G.R.P. tv, 635, 682; Ramsay, C.B. 1, 2, 581-585. 

18 Buckler’s suggestion (J.H.S. xxxvii [1917], 97), that the word xowwvia 
implies that Lucianus was a xotvwyds, partner in a society which farmed the 
Pogla property, depends for its value upon proof of the existence of the estate. 

119 Digest L, 4, 18, 3; ef. I.G.R.P. tv, 407 at Pogla; 111, 1421 at Prusias ad 
Hypium; Rostovtzeff, S.#.H. 566, note 45. 
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We have seen that we may expect to find imperial estates 
in the region of Antioch of Pisidia. Our evidence, however, is 
disappointing. Not only is good evidence late,” but the 
chief documents are inconclusive. A series of inscriptions, 
found at Gondanly and at Saghir near the sanctuary of Men 
in Kara Kush Dagh, relates to a pagan religious society of 
the third century A.D., called the Tekmoreian Guest Friends, 
which Ramsay believes was especially fostered on imperial 
estates to counter the growing influence of Christianity.’ 
These inscriptions contain long lists of persons who made 
contributions to the society, with their names and their 
places of citizenship and of residence. Because they were 
largely from villages, and because an inscription from one of 
these, Karbokome, mentions a priest and his actor, who is 
also a priest, Ramsay believed that they were situated upon 
imperial estates. However, no imperial officials are mentioned 
in the inscriptions, and their absence as well as the absence 
of any mention of conductores is perhaps best explained on the 
hypothesis that these inscriptions had nothing to do with the 
imperial domains. That the priest at Karbokome was actually 
the imperial procurator is purely an assumption; he had a 
Roman name but the property may be his own, or it may be 
temple land. Moreover, the contributors were not restricted 
to inhabitants of villages. There are inhabitants of distant 
cities such as Archelais of Cappadocia and Attaleia of Pam- 
phylia, and of many in the surrounding region, Adada, Apol- 
lonia, Julia, Amblada, Metropolis, Tityassus, and Mallus and 


120 Unless the Ti. Claudius Vicenio of Ramsay, E.R.P. 345 was a freedman of 
Claudius or Tiberius (before 4 A.p.), or received citizenship from one of them. 
He is not called a freedman nor yet an imperial official: there are many Tiberii 
Claudii later than the first century; cf. M.A.M.A.1, No. 3la. A Latin inscrip- 
tion in the vicinity of ‘Antioch need not imply a very early date. 

121 The majority of these inscriptions were published by Sterrett, Wolfe 
Exped. 226-273, Nos. 366-388; republished with revisions and additional texts 
by Ramsay in E.R.P. 305-377; he discusses some of the documents in Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Athens xviir (1911-1912), 62-67; and adds a series of revised readings, 
including the inscription of Karhbokome, in J.H.S. xxxi (1912), 151-170. On 
the brabcutae see above, notes 48-50 and text. 
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others.” Nor are the villages solely those upon imperial 
estates. Quite apart from citizens of cities who had moved to 
villages, we find two inhabitants of villages, one of whom was 
a councillor of Antioch, and one whose father had held this 
office. Their villages were therefore situated in the territory 
of that city.” How many more villages were situated in the 
territories of nearby cities we have no means of knowing. 
If Ramsay is correct in his interpretation of an inscription of 
Apollonia the territory of that city at one time included 
Gondanly itself.’* Since it was a religious association under 
brabeutae, and had such an overwhelming proportion of vil- 
lagers among its members, the society of Tekmoreian Guest 
Friends was definitely associated with the native Anatolian 
social system and the native religious outlook. We cannot, 
however, assume that it was limited solely or even especially 
to villages upon imperial estates. In fact, the rather blatant 
Christianity of the inscriptions in the region of the imperial 
estates in the Tembris valley weakens very considerably any 
arguments based on the paganism of the supposed estates 
here.”° The inscriptions relating to the Tekmoreian Guest 
Friends are therefore much better evidence for the survival 
and vitality of Anatolian village life over a wide area of the 
interior than for the presence of imperial estates. 

The case for the imperial estates in the region of Antioch 
must be based on other grounds, such as the existence of 
imperial officials, but the fairly rich epigraphy of the district 
yields little. The procurator of the Antistius Rusticus 1n- 

12 Cf, lists in Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. 270-273; Ramsay, E.R.P. 361-371. 

123 Sterrett, op. cit. No. 373, line 11 = Ramsay, E.R.P. 335, No. 15; Sterrett, 
ib. No. 376, line 2 = Ramsay, E.R.P. 340, No. 18. There must have been 
some iniportant landowners among the colonial aristocracy of Antioch, cf. 
T.A.P.A. uv (1924), 7 f.; Ramsay, J.R.S. xvi (1926), 116, an attempt in time 
of scarcity to register the grain supply of the city; also J.G.R.P. 111, 306, an 
actor of Q. Munatius Pollio, a member of a leading family in the colony. 

124 J.H.S. xxxvii (1918), 144; Klio xxiii (1930), 246. 

123 Anderson, Aberdeen University Studies xx (1906), 184-227; cf. J.R.S. 111 


(1913), 267-300, for finds at Antioch itself corroborating Ramsay’s theory 
regarding a pagan reaction in the 3rd century. 
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scription ê had charge of the province and was involved only 
because financial measures were necessary to meet the danger 
of famine. The regionary centurion of another inscription '” 
is more significant, for it is likely that an administrative region 
of the province would be termed dioecesis rather than regio.'”* 
Accordingly, the term “regionary”’ refers to a region in the 
organization of the estates.’ Southeast of Antioch at Kirili 
Kassaba there probably existed an estate called Limenia.™ 
At Bademli still farther to the southeast an inscription men- 
tions an imperial freedman,'! in a region where land might 
easily have been confiscated in the pacification of the moun- 
taineers of Isauria and Cilicia. The singularly small amount 
of evidence regarding imperial estates in the region of Antioch 
suggests that much of the land inherited from Amyntas or 
taken in war had been used for colonies; and since Antioch 
itself had an extensive territory *? and citizens of the colony 
were curators of the treasury of the sanctuary of Men, we 
may conclude that much of the land of which the god was 
despoiled was given to the colony, which was thereupon charged 
with the support of the cult. The imperial estates of this 
region were probably much less extensive and important than 
has been supposed. 

There is good and plentiful evidence for the existence in 
Lycaonia of the imperial estates which included the mines of 


126 Robinson, T.A.P.A. Lv (1924), 7 f. 

— 127 Sterrett, Epig. Jour. Nos. 92 f.; Calder, J.R.S. 11 (1912), 80 f.: exarovrapxov 
peyewvápiov. 

128 Cf. K. Lake, in Beginnings of Christianity (London, Macmillan), part 1, 
Acts of the Apostles v (1933), 231-239, on the Regio Phrygio-Galatica which 
Ramsay finds in Acts 16,6. Strabo says definitely that the Romans disregarded 
ethnic divisions in the administration of Asia Minor, xin, 4, 12. 

129 See notes 79 f. and text. 

1330 .G.R.P. ut, 242 f.; Cronin, J.H.S. xxi (1902), 104; Ramsay, Klio xxii 
(1930), 251-254. | 

BIC IL. wi, 12143. 

132 See note 123. This would explain adequately why coins and inscriptions 
mentioning cities have not been found in much of this rich valley. 

13 Ç.I.L. m, 6839, 6840; Dessau, I.L.S, 7200. 
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Sizma * and large portions of the semi-arid country north of 
Iconium and Laodiceia Combusta. Many inscriptions men- 
tioning imperial officials have been found in the regional 
center Laodicela, and in country villages to the north and 
northeast. Points to observe, however, are that, apart from 
a notice in Strabo (xu, 6, 1) which proves, incidentally, that 
other landowners besides King Amyntas had become wealthy 
from sheep-raising in this region, our first evidence is from the 
second century, and that among the imperial estates there 
existed several private properties, those of the Sergii Paulli 
and of Appuleia Concordia, and former private holdings such 
as the Praedia Quadratiana, and perhaps the Choria Arelleion 
at Atlandy.%@ The development of the imperial estates in 
this region may be more complicated than has been assumed. 

We now return to the estates of Eulandra and Tembrion in 
Phrygia.’ We do not know when these estates were acquired. 
. The Eulandra estate is mentioned in an inscription of the early 
third century, but if it was a unit with the adjacent marble 
quarries at Docimium it would date from the time of Vespasian, 
possibly even from the death of Agrippa.’ There is, however, 
no necessary link between the ownership of mines or quarries 
and that of nearby agricultural land. There is no reference 
to the Tembrion estate earlier than the famous complaint of 
the Aragueni to the emperor Philip but a quarry at Kurd Köi 
was In use from the time of Domitian.’ 


134 See note 23. 

135 M.A.M.A. 1, xii f., Nos. 21-3la. 

136 See note 54. Quadratiana, M.A.M.A.1, No. 24; Arelleion; ib. No. 292: 
conductores do not prove it imperial. 

137 The evidence for the imperial estate at Dipotamon, cast of Philomelium, 
is Byzantine, Ramsay, H.G. 178, unless the imperial slave, an trenarch, at Eldes, 
I.G.R.P. ut, 240 (date uncertain) was connected with it; for the horophylax of 
Sterrett, Epig. Jour. No. 156, at Kara Aga may belong to a private estate. 
On Eulandra, cf. Ramsay, l. c.; Calder, J.R.S. 1 (1912), 244-266; I.G.R.P. tv, 
| 679; on Tembrion, Anderson, J.H.S. xvit (1897), 418-422; 1898, 340-342; 
op. cit. in note 125, 184-227; Schulten, Rém. Mitteil. xr (1898), 221-247; 
Ramsay, C.B.1, 2, p. 615; Buckler, Calder, and Cox, J.R.S. xviir (1928), 21-40; 
C.I.L. 1, 7002, 7004, 14191. 

138 See note 69; C.I.L. 11, 7005-7040. 

139 Cf. J.RJS. xvui (1928), 22 f., No. 233, and the references there cited. 
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Rostovtzeff believes that, like the estates farther to the 
east, those at EKulandra and Tembrion arose from royal lands 
of king Amyntas. We have no evidence that they were ever 
part of the Galatian kingdom. It seems probable that the 
second-century boundary “! of the province approximated that 
of republican times. That of 62 B.c. included Dorylaeum and 
Acmonia; a passage of the Verrines shows that in 70 B.C. 
Philomelium and Ephesus were at opposite extremities of the 
province; and after the three Asiatic dioceses were attached 
to Cilicia, Appia, close to the Tembris valley, was part of 
Cicero’s province, probably belonging to the diocese of Syn- 
nada.’ Conceivably, Antony could have given a portion of 
the province of Asia to king Amyntas, but since an inscription 
of Apollonia formerly dated by the era of Sulla, is actually 
to be dated by that of Galatia ™ the evidence for any such 
addition to Galatia has disappeared. There is no evidence 
that any portion of the province of Asia, with the improbable 
exception of Cibyra,* was ever added to Galatia. It seems, 
therefore, very unlikely that these estates originated in Gala- 
tian royal lands and we must allow the possibility of a more 
indirect development. 

The imperial estate at Aga Bey Köi near Philadelpheia of 
Lydia is well attested for the early third century by the inscrip- 
tion which preserves the complaints of the tenants to the 
emperor.’* ` That it had been an imperial estate for a con- 
siderable period of time is a reasonable inference since the 
tenants use such phrases as “desert the hearths of our fathers 
and our ancestral tombs” and “become exiles from the im- 
perial estates in which we have been born and reared, and 

140 Kol. 296 and 300, note 1. 

141 M.A.M.A. 1, xxvi f.; Ptol. v, 2, and 4. 

142 Cie. Flac. 34 and 39; Verr. 1, 3, 191 f.; Fam. mI, 7, 2; 9, 1. In their 
petition the tenants of the Tembrion estate say that they live in the ’Armuavar 
kNiva, 1.G.R.P. 1v, 598b = C.I.L. 11, 14191. ` 


143 Cf, Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw. 359; M.A.M.A. Iv, No. 140. 
144 See note 93. 


145 K.P. 111, 37-47, No. 55; cf. Rostovtzeff, S.E.H. 477, note 31. 
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have continued for generations as farmers preserving our 
loyalty to the imperial fiscus” (lines 51-54). It is possible, 
however, that the tenants mean only that they have lived 
upon that land for generations, and do not imply that the 
emperor had been the owner all that time. The analogy of 
the “rustici tui vernulae et alumni saltuum tuorum” in the 
petition from the African saltus shows that a century of 
hereditary possession under the emperor was quite enough to 
justify such phrases.“* It is possible, therefore, that if these 
ever were Pergamene royal lands, there was a break in the 
line of development. The assumption of such a break becomes 
plausible when we observe that many of the imperial tenants 
had to meet municipal liturgies (35 f.), and that, unlike the 
Hellenistic laoi basilikot, who went with the land, they felt 
free to move at will from imperial to private estates (48). 
It is evident that changes in political and social organization 
had intervened, and the theory that there was a comparatively 
direct development from royal land to Roman public land 
and through Antonian to imperial holdings seems insufficient 
to account for them. 

So far as our evidence goes it seems probable that the 
development of Roman landholding in Bithynia and Pontus 
was similar to that in Asia. The gaps in our evidence are 
similar and the date at which definite indications of imperial 
properties begin is the same. Rostovtzeff" has asserted 
that the importance of the procurators in this senatorial 
province must have been due in part to their control over large 
imperial estates. But definite evidence for such estates before 
the third century is very slight, and the maintenance of com- 
munications, transport and supplies, and defence in this prov- 
ince was extraordinarily important during the first two cen- 


146 Dessau, 7.L.S. 6870, and cf. literature cited in Broughton, op. cit. (note 87) 
157, note 1. 

147 Ann. Brit. Sch. Athens xx11 (1917-1918), 1-22; cf. Kol. 297 f.; Hirschfeld, 
Kl. Schr. 566-568; a coin has proven against Hirschfeld the contemporaneity 
of the procurators and the proconsuls in Bithynia, Seltman, Num. Chron. 


(1928), 100. 
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turies of our era. This of itself may be a sufficient explana- 
tion and is in fact what Rostovtzeff actually emphasizes. 
Moreover, Keil ** has shown that the interpretation of the chief 
piece of definite epigraphical evidence which we possess, the 
inscription of Dacibyza, is by no means clear. Rostovtzeff 
believes that it deals with the relations between military 
remount contractors and the managers of an imperial stud. 
It may refer to a nearby imperial stud if all kinds of transport 
animals be meant, or to a detachment of a cohort on guard 
duty, or to a station of the imperial post or transport after 
the Severan reorganization. On the other hand there is defi- 
nite mention of imperial holdings in the third-century inscrip- 
tion of Timesitheus,”® “procurator of Bithynia, Pontus, and 
Paphlagonia, both of the patrimonium and the ratio privata,” 
properties which, as Hirschfeld says, may have originated in 
the confiscations under Septimius Severus. 

We have carried our survey through most of the regions of 
Western Asia Minor, and from the beginning of the Roman 
power to the third century a.p.°° We have shown that the 
evidence for several stages in the process of development as- 
sumed in the theory outlined on page 207 is deficient or capable 
of other explanations. There is no indication of extensive 
tracts of public land in Asia and Bithynia under the republic, 
and the Roman investments in land which might have taken 

487.G.R.P. 1v, 2; Keil, Jahreshefte xxI-xxtl, 1922-1924, Beibl. pp. 260- 
270; Rostovtzeff, Kol. 297; Ann. Brit. Sch. Athens xx11 (1917-1918), 12. 

149 Dessau, J.L.S. 1330; Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. 566 f. The appearance in the 
second century of two procurators, each in charge of a large area, in one case of 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, Pontus, and Lycaonia, C.I.L. 
11, 7116 (Hadrian), in the other of Cappadocia, Pontus Mediterraneus, Armenia 
Minor, and Lycaonia Antiochene, C.I.L. v, 8660 (Marcus Aurelius), indicates 
that at these times the total of the imperial properties in these regions was not 
enormous. l ' 

150 On Cappadocia, cf. Gwatkin, op. cit. (note 66) 22, and literature there 
cited; on Cilicia, C.I.L. x, 8261; Ramsay, C.B. 1, 1, p. 10, note 2; H.G. 366. 
I have made no attempt in this study to follow the history of the temple terri- 
tories such as Zela, Comana, or Tyana, into the Christian era, or to deal with 


the regiones of Byzantine date mentioned in Hierocles. It appears that there 
were large additions to the imperial properties after the 3rd century. 
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up these tracts, had they ever existed, became important 
only after Sulla, were as actively pursued in the free and allied 
cities as in the subject areas, and, where traceable, arose in 
ordinary private commercial intercourse. The slight evidence 
of Antonian activity can be explained by the proscriptions 
and the resulting confiscations of private properties.. The 
estates of Augustus and his family in Asia and Bithynia were 
not huge, and the first estates to be definitely localized are 
those of Nero on the border of Phrygia and Pisidia. It seems 
improbable that Hadrian used large tracts of imperial property 
to found his cities in Lydia and Mysia, and there are indications 
that if the third-century estates at Aga Bey K6i of Lydia ever 
were Pergamene royal land they did not develop directly into 
imperial properties. These considerations cast strong doubt 
upon the validity of this theory for the former Pergamene 
and Bithynian kingdoms. 

In Galatia and Cappadocia the theory has more plausible 
support, but its application must be appreciably modified. 
The large estates of Ormela and Alastus probably lay within 
the boundaries of Asia, in the region of Cibyra, and were 
owned by senators. The estate at Pogla may be no estate 
at all but a free union of Anatolian villages. At Antioch the 
chief documents, which deal with the Tekmoreian Guest 
Friends, are much better evidence for the vitality and perma- 
nence of Anatolian village life than for the nature and extent 
of the imperial estates, and the actual evidence for the estates 
is disappointingly small. In Lycaonia they appear late, and 
with private properties among them. Moreover, those at 
Eulandra and Tembrion of Phrygia can be derived from Ga- 
latian royal land only by supposing an unwarranted change in 
the boundary of the province of Asia. The pattern, therefore, 
of the development of Roman landholding in Asia Minor is 
more complex than has been supposed, and both in the older 
and the newer Roman provinces evidence of the vitality of 
Anatolian village life has been mistaken for evidence of im- 
perial estates. 
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The state of our sources does not permit an alternative 
explanation to be offered with certainty but some elements 
may be suggested which should receive greater emphasis. 
First, there is a difference in development ascertainable be- 
tween the provinces occupied under the republic, when the 
crown lands apparently did not become public land of Rome, 
and those occupied under the empire, when they could pass 
directly into imperial possession. Second, any explanation 
must allow for the slow appearance of the imperial holdings 
before the third century. It is only slowly and cumulatively 
that the effects of imperial inheritances and confiscations would 
appear. Augustus received 1,400,000,000 HS in legacies in 
the last twenty years of his life." Many of his successors 
were not as ready as Tiberius * to refuse them, and under 
many of them it was but prudent for a wealthy and influential 
man to remember the emperor in his will. The concentration 
of property in imperial hands after two centuries must have 
been very great. Confiscations added no less, moderately at 
first, but increasingly under Nero and Domitian. Under 
Commodus and the Severi, when leading provincials had 
reached positions of prominence, they were enormous. It is 
significant that our evidence for so many of the large imperial 
estates in Asia Minor dates from the late second and early 
third centuries. In explaining their growth we must grant 
to the processes of inheritance and confiscation greater im- 
portance than we have done in the past. 

151 See note 74. 

'82 Cass. Dio vir, 17, 8; Tac. Ann. 1, 48, and in general cf. Hirschfeld, K4. 


Schr. 521-526. On the policy of the Severi cf. Rostovtzeff, S.E.H. 459-461, 
and literature cited there. 


